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BULLETIN 
March, 1939 


I. Fourteenth Annual Conference.—Inasmuch as_ the 
Annual Conference is taking place in Philadelphia as this BULLETIN 
is being printed, no report of the meetings can be included here. The 
Annual Report for 1938, which will be published this spring, will 
contain Dr. Heely’s address, the official minutes of the Conference, 
and reports of the group meetings. Copies will be sent to member 
schools and to all delegates who registered at the Conference. 


II. Membership.—The Executive Committee takes pleasure 
in announcing the election to membership of 
Southern Arizona School for Boys, Tucson, Arizona 
Russewy B. Faircrieve, Director 


Two other schools, formerly members of the Board, have re- 
joined, and we are happy to welcome them again: 


The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, New York 
Evewina Pierce, Headmistress 


The Nichols School, Buffalo, New York 
Puitie M. B. Boocockx, Headmaster 


III. Review of 1939 Examinations.—The Executive Com- 
mittee has voted that henceforth there shall be standing committees 
in all of the examination subjects, and that one of their principal 
duties shall be the reviewing of the examination papers. To supple- 
ment the already established Committees on English and Modern 
Languages, the executive officers have appointed new Latin and 
Mathematics Committees. These four groups are already engaged 
in going over the 1939 papers. 


Standing English Committee 
Chairman, Hart FESSENDEN, The Fessenden School 
Cuar.es B. WELD, The Taft School 
FESSENDEN WILDER, Brooks School 
Louis C. Zanner, Groton School 
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Standing Committee on Modern Languages 


Chairman, GEorGE S. Barnum, The Lawrenceville School 
SuzANNE CHALuFour, Milton Academy Girls’ School 
CHANNING CraiGc, The Fessenden School 

Henry M. Fiske, St. Paul’s School 

James H. Grew, Phillips Academy 


Standing Committee on Latin 
Chairman, A. L. Lincotn, The Lawrenceville School 
Harry B. Fine, The Lawrence School 
GeorcE A. O’Matiey, The Harvey School 
Howarp T. Smirn, Milton Academy 


Standing Committee on Mathematics 
Chairman, GEorcE T. Masor, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
M. 8. Gites, The Fessenden School 
Stuart Hanton, Collegiate School 
GeorcE R. Witson, The Taft School 


IV. Report of the Committee on Apprentice Teachers.— 
We wish to announce that the Head Mistresses Association of the 
East and the Co-operative Bureau for Teachers (New York) have 
co-operated in putting out the Repor! of the Committee on Apprentice 
Teachers. This pamphlet covers such matters as Financial Arrange- 
ments, Staff Organization and Responsibilities, Professional Ob- 
jectives, and Placement. Copies may be obtained for five cents 
each from Mrs. Vernon Lippard, 114 East 81st Street, New York 
City. 


Contributors’ Letters 
This department of the BULLETIN is reserved for readers. To 
you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. Will 
you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken by 


our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest? 





Because of spring vacations, the next BULLETIN will not be 
issued until late in April. 








REVIEWS 


Editor: Hucu K. Wricurt, 
2769 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
January, 1939 


In her essay Reading In Social Studies, Miss Mary G. Kelty, 
historian and author of many a text on educational theory, offers 
some interesting advice to teachers of history, geography, or civics 
in the elementary grades. Believing that the effective teaching of 
such subjects may often be handicapped by the students’ inability 
to read social science material or to understand its terminology, 
Miss Kelty suggests that more reliance be placed upon oral presen- 
tation, aided where possible by pictures, charts, diagrams and 
other apparatus. She does not propose the complete abandonment 
of textbook material, but urges that the textbook study be supple- 
mented by some kind of remedial treatment that will make a given 
topic intelligible to pupils with low reading ability. 

There seems little doubt that a grasp of the meanings cf words 
is second only to general intelligence itself as a factor of success in 
the mental development of the normal child. For this reason 
almost every problem which arises during the course of the learning 
process becomes a reading problem. Either the pupil may have 
certain mechanical difficulties or he may lack comprehension of the 
ideas which the words suggest. Miss Kelty points out that it is 
not unusual for a student to show considerable ability to read in 
“Readers” but to exhibit confusion and bewilderment in attempt- 
ing to read in definite subject fields. Is this the problem of the 
reading teacher or the subject teacher? Miss Kelty thinks there 
can be but one answer in the elementary grades. There has been 
much talk, she says, about “every teacher a reading teacher,” but 
all too little has been done about carrying the theory over into 
practice. 

Admittedly the most difficult hurdle to be surmounted by the 
elementary-grade student with a reading deficiency is that of 
vocabulary comprehension. New words and their meanings present 
difficulties in the ordinary process of learning how to read, but the 
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problem becomes more acute and more complicated with the intro- 
duction of special terms and a particularized phraseology in such 
a subject as history or civics. Very often the teacher must sub- 
ordinate the interpretation of the subject matter in a text to the 
elemental task of conducting a reading lesson. It is Miss Kelty’s 
contention that his job will be made easier and more effective if he 
concerns himself more with ideas than with words. Let him first, 
by oral presentation of the topic, make a clear explanation; then, 
by means of visual or pictorial aids, by dramatizations, by carefully 
selected illustrations that may be used as analogies to events 
within the child’s own experience, let him create an understanding 
of the context to be read. Miss Kelty feels that even a slow reader 
will find the rough places made plainer after he has once grasped a 
certain concept before going on to more factual material. 

The necessity for some such method is especially apparent in 
teaching the social sciences, where the pupil is reading for the 
definite purpose of understanding the meaning and significance of 
words. For most children the study of history or geography opens 
up a world of ideas that transcends their own limited conceptions 
or experiences. For the first time they are reading with a purpose: 
to find answers to problems which society has already solved, but 
the solutions of which are new to them; or, more fundamentally 
perhaps, to learn about ways of life that do not ordinarily touch the 
margin of their experience. 

It is Miss Kelty’s opinion that the social science teacher is 
handicapped by two factors: (a) trying to cover too broad a field 
in the effort to complete a certain textbook, and (b) inability or 
failure to supplement the words of the text with clarifying illustra- 
tions or explanations. Even the proficient reader in an elementary- 
grade level will have difficulties in history or geography if his 
understanding of the subject depends largely on how many words 
he knows on a certain page and how many pages he can read in a 
required time. Reading itself cannot and should not be taught in 
such a way. The reading class and the social studies class should 
not be working at cross purposes. 

Miss Kelty has come to some interesting conclusions. She 
believes that social subjects should not be made too comprehensive 
in the elementary grades. The study of bistory, for example, should 
be approached by examining the child’s direct experiences. With 
the community as a basic unit, such familiar institutions as the 
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post office, the court house, the church, the town hall, the school, 
the store, etc., should all be studied, with special regard for their 
origins and development. She feels that a child will want to learn 
more about such things than about battles, dates, and movements, 
and that history should mean more to him than the mere reading 
of stories that are sometimes stirring, sometimes painfully dull. 
She believes that if every teacher made specific provision for de- 
veloping the meanings of concepts, the greatest single difficulty in 
reading social science materials would be removed. She believes 
that the teacher’s own presentation of a topic is usually more 
effective than the reading of a textbook, and where the latter is 
used, it should be simple as to language and not too comprehensive 
as to content. Finally she believes that teachers must recognize 
that reading different kinds of materials is a process which must 
be taught afresh from each new angle attempted, and that reading 
of content subjects is a highly specialized but necessary task. 
Miss Kelty’s own essay is a model in the kind of simplicity of style 
and clarity of thought that she advocates. 
— Henry B. Ross, 
Princeton Country Day School, Princeton, N. J. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
February, 1939 
Current Affairs 


A testing program in current affairs involving more than 
twelve thousand pupils has produced data which contain implica- 
tions that may well be helpful in the teaching of our remarkable 
daily history. The first implication is that in the teaching of current 
affairs there needs to be a background of minimum essentials—of 
historic, economic, and cultural facts; this background is rather 
stable and can be taught in a well-organized fashion. The next 
implication is that objectives should be clearly determined—what 
attitudes does the teacher wish to develop in his students? “If the 
work of giving the background and methods of study is well done, 
will there be much question of attitudes? Straight thinking, toler- 
ance, and use of suspended judgment will be thus encouraged. 
Good will toward other peoples will be a result of learning something 
of their culture, achievements, and problems. Hatred of war and 
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the conviction of the wastefulness of war can be shown more dra- 
matically in the events of the World War and the Civil War in 
Spain than by any number of general talks. . . . The writer’s 
contention is that, if the course is properly planned and the mate- 
rials are wisely selected, the pupils will develop the attitudes from 
the experience in the course.” 

The testing program also showed several clear leads for con- 
structive class activities. ‘The present generation of pupils do 
not know where places are and have little knowledge of maps. a 
Names of famous men and personalities in the news should be 
stressed. Pre-tests are worth while, if balanced by similar tests at 
the end of the course. Interestingly enough, in some topics repeti- 
tion and drill may bring only meager improvement. Chronological 
order is important for understanding. Julia Emery concludes her 
article, Revelations of a Testing Program in Current Affairs, with 
this rather significant observation concerning the teaching of 
current events: “‘At its best, such work is creative, and the achiev- 
ing of its goals requires the skill of an artist.” 


Brief Mention 
Relative Difficulty of High-School Subjects, by L. G. Osborn, 
indicates, among other things, that all sciences were rated more 
difficult by girls than by boys, as were also the social sciences, 
except sociology. The boys, on the other hand, invariably marked 
subjects involving languages as more difficult than did the girls. 
“This demarcation between the sexes was strong. r 


The Relation of Vocational Choice to Mental Ability and Occupa- 
tional Ability, by Ruth Byrns, concludes “that occupational prefer- 
ences have some relation to scholastic ability and that there are 
great differences in average ability of the pupils in the groups 
attracting the brightest and those in the groups attracting the 
dullest.”” The article raises a number of questions about desirable 
guidance procedure. 

Reports on curriculum of the Eight-Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association comprise the entire issue of Novem- 
ber 16 of the Educational Research Bulletin (published at Ohio 
State University). Anyone who desires to keep in touch with the 
Eight-Year Study should read the entire issue. 

The Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, has issued Laboratory Techniques of Teaching, which is 
a contribution of research to individualized teaching. 

The Selected References this month are on Secondary-School 
Instruction and cover the subject fields. For the benefit of persons 
who are unfamiliar with this feature of THe Scnoo.t Review, 
it may be said that the “Selected References’”’ which appear in 
each issue are a sort of educational Readers’ Guide. They are 
accurate and carefully chosen by experts. 


New Books 


Reading and Ninth Grade Achievement, by Eva Bond. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 756. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. x plus 62. $1.60. 

Arthur E. Traxler writes: ““Most persons have concluded, on the basis 
of general observation, that there is a close relation between reading 
and success in the various subjects of study. It is altogether possible, 
however, that the apparent correlation is due to the influence of such 
factors as chronological age and mental age. The relation existing when 
these two important influences are held constant has received little 
attention from persons investigating reading problems. . . . The find- 
ings indicate that the degree of relationships existing between the 
several aspects of reading ability and ninth-grade achievement vary 
widely. . . . Rapid readers tended to exhibit high achievement in 
literary acquaintance, but relatively slow speed in reading simple mate- 
rial was characteristic of high achievement in science, mathematics, and 
Latin.”” The bearing of such a book as this upon remedial and correc- 
tive reading, currently so widespread and so greatly emphasized, 
should merit investigation. 

Two textbooks presenting plays for reading and acting and 
one textbook of economics dealing with actual economic problems 
that young people meet every day are reviewed in this issue. 

— Harrison L. Retnxe, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. Art 
Some Pictures in Lire 
Last year at the S. E. B. meeting in Boston, Mr. Roberts 
spoke of the worship of antiques as a kind of “Aesthetic cowardice”’ 
in that it was safe to admire antiques, because then no one could 
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criticize your taste. Doesn't “‘aesthetic cowardice” apply to more 
than the “worship of antiques’? The famous Armory Show was 
held in 1913 and was looked on as giving American artists a license 
to paint as they pleased. The old belief that only about one ina 
hundred artists was a good painter was abruptly reversed, and in 
its place one heard the claim that only one in a hundred was a poor 
painter and that he was the one that the world used to think was 
good. It is twenty-five years now since the Armory Show, and art 
is attracting a lot of attention but not much love or respect. The 
artists are still on the defensive, trying to prove their product is 
important by assertion and argument, and anyone who dares to 
disagree with the assertions is attacked by the ninety-nine as old 
hat and stupid. 

Lire for Feb. 13 features, in color, some paintings that are 
going to the San Francisco Fair. If peop!e would only drop their 
“aesthetic cowardice” and look at pictures for what they are, it 
would be the best thing that could happen to American art. The 
caption under one of the pictures in Lire says that it started out 
to be a boy but ended up as a girl. There are some stuffed roosters 
in the Museum of Natural History in New York that did the same 
thing; they ended up by laying an egg and have the same ambiguous 
appearance as the painting. Another painting is called “Overseas 
Highway.” As a product of an art school class in perspective, it 
ought to get 100, for neatness and accuracy; but as the work of a 
grown up artist, it hardly amounts to much. Why take it seri- 
ously, even if it is reproduced in Lire? Another called “Objects on 
a Sofa’ reminds one of the Whistler story of the man who said it 
was a toss up whether he went into art or plumbing, and Whistler 
said, “‘He must have tossed up.” 

Why not look at all of the pictures using your own honest 
opinion and choice, and remembering that press agents, and critics, 
and writers on art are not infallible? Remember the old New 
England advice, “Don’t believe anything you hear, and only balf 
of what you see.” 

— Wiiii1aM H. Drury, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


2. The Classics 


Of particular interest are the following articles in the February 
issue of THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL: Roman Legal Education, by Clyde 
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Pharr (32.257-270); The Greeks Have Found a Way for It, by 
Roy C. Flickinger (32.292-294); Objectives in the Teaching of High- 
School Latin and the Measurement of Their Attainment, by Mark E. 
Hutchinson (32.271-282). 

Professor Flickinger briefly describes courses in modern Greek 
which have recently been started in some large cities of this country. 
He suggests that perhaps the study of ancient Greek (which some- 
times is offered to follow the modern in these courses) might revive 
to some extent as a result. 

Professor Hutchinson, after a discussion of various objectives 
of Latin teaching, describes tests on vocabulary, forms, and syntax. 
In parallel columns, under each of the three headings, he briefly 
outlines tests for “recall knowledge” and for “recognition knowl- 
edge,” giving the different types of test which fall under each 
classification. He expresses his own preference (always for the 
“recognition” type), and gives his reasons for it. This article is 
very well worth reading. 

Such an article recalls that of J. Wayne Wrightstone, which 
was mentioned in the February BULLETIN (p. 25) on Measuring 
Diverse Objectives and Achievement in Lalin Teaching (CJ 34.155- 
165), wherein the “reading” method is compared with the “gram- 
mar” method of teaching. Wrightstone’s objective measurements 
showed a clear superiority of pupils trained by the reading method 
over those trained by the grammar method in the first two years. 
It seems evident that such results, valid as they undoubtedly are 
for the first two years, should be taken to apply only to those years. 
In brief, Latin that is not very difficult can be read by those trained 
solely according to the reading method. For that reason, it is 
quite probable that pupils who are going to take only two years of 
Latin might well dispense with the kind of work that goes with 
the “grammar” teaching. But after the second year, the results 
of the objectives measurements fail to show any such superiority 
for the reading method, and small wonder; for difficult Latin simply 
cannot be understood without grammar. 

The situation, it seems to me, is rather similar in the field of 
syntax study. A pupil in the early stages of Latin will translate 
timor deorum “the fear of the gods” regardless of whether he knows 
anything at all about subjective and objective genitive. And he 
will get the meaning of these words right. So much for easy Latin. 
But when it becomes necessary to distinguish between the uses of 
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nostrum and nostri as genitives of nos, the terms “subjective geni- 
tive” and “objective genitive” are of real value. 

The matter of syntax presentation, in turn, suggests the 
relative merits of the “formal” and the “functional” methods. Is it 
worth anyone’s while to learn, for instance, about the ablative of 
comparison in the beginners’ book, when it is not met in the reading 
for months afterward? Those who advocate the functional method 
declare that the right time to study such a construction is when it 
is met in the reading, and not before. 

It is not too early to call attention to the annual meetings of 
the various regional classical associations: New England, at Con- 
necticut College, March 31—April 1; Middle West and South, at 
Oberlin College, April 7-8; Atlantic States, at Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, April 28-29. 

In CiassicAL WEEKLY for January 9, 1939 (32.119) is a brief 
description and list of the titles being brought out in Paris by 
Hachette, called Classiques Roma. Undoubtedly, these inexpensive 
texts will be found useful. Many teachers know, and use, those 
scholarly editions of the Greek and Latin classics which are pub- 
lished by the Association Guillaume Budé (Société d’Edition, 
Belles Lettres) at 95 Boulevard Raspail, Paris. Those not familiar 
with this series would find it well worth investigation. 

—Joun FLacc GUMMERE, 
The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. English 
Tue EnNcuisu JOURNAL 


The December offerings of the ENnciish JourNAL may be 
characterized on the whole as good, but not inspiring. 


French Novels and American Readers 
George Stevens, who edits the Saturday Review of Literature 
gives us an interesting “American tourist’s-eye view of contem- 
porary French fiction.” He calls attention to the fact that “many 
novels which are eagerly read and discussed in Paris are definitely 
not for export.’ They are of interest to the French rather than to 
Americans. Our view of French fiction is, accordingly, incom- 


plete. Equally incomplete is the French view of our American 
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fiction. The French reader is interested chiefly in “those American 
novelists who seem to him most American.’’ American readers, on 
the contrary, “are usually indifferent to the qualities in a French 
novelist which are most indigenously French. We are inclined to 
look for the universal rather than the particular elements in our 
reading of foreign literature; for human rather than local color.” 
The article mentions numerous works of modern French fiction 
and gives illuminating comments on such authors as Romain 
Rolland, Jules Romains, and Marcel Proust. Particularly inter- 
esting are the summaries of three great “panoramic novels”—The 
Thibaults by Roger Martin du Gard, recent winner of the Nobel 
Prize; The Pasquier Chronicles by Georges Duhamel; and Men of 
Good Will by Jules Romains. Equally interesting is the comparison 
of the method of these novelists with that of Proust. “‘Although 
these three panoramic chronicles,” says George Stevens, “‘set out, 
each in its own way to recapture the immediate past, the past 
which lies within the authors’ memories, none of them bears any 
resemblance to the method by which Proust brought his past to 
life. All of them are more conventional and objective in form; of 
the three authors, only Duhamel makes use of the first-person 
narrative, and he, unlike Proust, does not pursue it through devious 
channels of introspection and free association of memory, which, 
throughout Remembrance of Things Past, constantly turns up such 
astonishing revelations. Proust has not served as a model to the 
contemporary panoramic novelists; one may surmise, however, 
that his example, like that of Balzac, has provided a stimulus to 
the ambitions of later authors who have attempted to put a whole 
world on paper.” 


Try Titles 

Arthur Minton of Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, not only offers 
an excellent exposition of the philosophy of title making, but also 
shows how the study of titles can serve as a good approach to the 
teaching of composition. He classifies titles in a number of major 
categories and argues that a recognition of the peculiar qualities 
of the several kinds of titles will lead pupils to recognize and appre- 
ciate similar qualities in what they read. Appreciation of these 
qualities will in turn cause the pupils to imitate them in their own 
writing, where such imitation may seem desirable. For example, 
take poetic titles like “‘Music under the Stars,” in which there is 
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the suggestion of such things as “stars, night, soft evening winds, 
harmony, strains (of music), repose after the day’s work, romance, 
etc.” We are told that a study of titles like these may spur students 
to their “best attempts at ingenuity of expression,” and that 
“with proper guidance there can be a carry-over into general 
composition.” The method of teaching here described is certainly 
something of a novelty, but there may be something in it. In any 
case the article is valuable for the information it gives about titles. 


Vethods for the Unified Studies Course 

James D. Kirkpatrick of Northwestern University-Evanston 
Township High School outlines some methods applicable to fusion 
courses. ‘“Teachers of English or social studies,” he admits, “‘are 
not likely to find much novelty in the devices that are described.” 
His purpose is to show teachers “who are attempting to combine 
those two fields’’ what works well. He has found it useful to employ 
floor talks, round tables, conversations, and the writing of précis 
of current articles. In their place all such devices are unques- 
tionably valuable, but what is their place? As adjuncts to the 
teaching of a subject they are useful and indeed important. On 
the other hand, will a pupil whose whole time in the classroom is 
given over to such activities finally acquire an education or merely 
a thin veneer of rather doubtful polish? 


The Classroom as a Workshop for Less-Gifted Pupils 

An article well worth reading is contributed by Alice V. 
Brower of the A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
She discusses certain courses that are designed for the less gifted 
pupils and parallel the regular English courses of the Junior and 
Senior years. She does not attack the study of the classics by those 
able to assimilate them; she simply provides easier reading materials 
for pupils who are unable to meet the customary requirements. 
Also, though the standards set for the less gifted are not so exacting 
as those maintained in the regular courses, standards are not 
brushed aside. The teacher insists on drill on the fundamentals of 
reading, spelling, and writing. The organization of the curriculum 
here outlined indeed has merits. Pupils whose lack of ability 
prevents them from profiting by the work done in the traditional 
classes will be able to accomplish a good deal when the tasks set 
for them are less exacting. Nevertheless, in attempting to solve 
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the problem of the less able students, educators immediately run 
into another problem. Shall the gifted and the less gifted receive 
the same diploma? To state the case in another way, shall we 
graduate those of little ability by providing them with courses 
which they are capable of passing? If we do, we lower the standard 
of education. In the fields of the professions and the trades, the 
problem is met quite logically. We need, for example, both physi- 
cians and nurses; but we graduate physicians as physicians and 
nurses as nurses. There are, of course, nurses who have great 
ability; nevertheless, more is required of the physician than of the 
nurse, and we distinguish between them accordingly. The same 
thing is true of the machinist and the engineer. We do not bestow 
the degree of Mechanical Engineer upon the machinist, though we 
appreciate his peculiar abilities and his value to society. In the 
field of secondary education, however, there seems to be a wide- 
spread tendency to do something different. It may be advisable 
and even necessary to remodel the curricula of our public schools 
for the benefit of the masses, but can we not at the same time find 
some means of avoiding » democracy of standards? We are now 
liberalizing education so fast that we may soon have no real edu- 
cation left. These thoughts have been suggested by the article 
which is here being reviewed; they are not offered as an attack on 
that article. It is an excellent article and deserves thoughtful 
consideration. 


Reading in a Language Program 

Carol Hovius, well-known teacher of English, feels—and 
doubtless he is justified in so feeling—that certain suggestions put 
forth in Teaching High-School Students to Read by Center and 
Persons, from which he quotes at some length, offers a new ap- 
proach—an approach that “‘puts a new face on the reading program 
and gives us a broadened concept of our work.” “It means, for 
one thing,” he says, “that we shall no longer be limited to special 
isolated reading classes for handicapped pupils only. It means 
that reading will become the focal point of our language program 
for all students—able or retarded. It means that reading will 
become the center of an activity program around which revolve 
all the language arts.”” The purpose of his paper is “to describe a 
typical classroom situation in which reading did become a nucleus 
of a program from which radiated” all such “arts.” Having 
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outlined his procedures, he gives a table which shows that students 
in his group made higher scores on standardized language-usage 
tests than did students in traditionally-taught classes who took 
the same tests. 


Rehabilitating the “‘Forgotten Men” 

Miriam G. May, high-school teacher of East Haven, Con- 
necticut, tells us that “educators have provided adequately for 
the very bright pupil and the very dull, for the very good and the 
very bad,” but have “failed to a great extent to provide for that 
group of misunderstood boys and girls who have reached the upper 
grades of the high school with a long line of disciplinary troubles 
and subject failures behind them.” When a class made up of just 
such pupils was assigned to her, she found that by using interesting 
books and giving careful attention to particular interest levels she 
was able to bring about great improvement. 


The January number is excellent. It sets a high standard for 
the year of 1939. 


Thornton Wilder 

The leading literary article comes from Dayton Kohler, 
assistant Professor of English at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He presents an attractively written and scholarly study of 
Thornton Wilder's work. He reminds us that Wilder is “the only 
writer who has received the Pulitzer award for both the novel and 
the drama.” He is right in saying that “this is a singular tribute 
to a writer who, in an age of social and economic determinism, has 
devoted his whole talent to a consideration of man’s moral prob- 
lems. As his first step in attempting to evaluate Wilder, he 
points to the fact that here is a literary artist who observes a ““com- 
plete detachment from the special concerns of our day.” Wilder’s 
work “‘takes root within the humaneness and restraint of a classical 
tradition.” Wilder “sets the stage to show his people not only in 
relation to each other but also in relation to the passion and tragedy 
of life itself, and his art goes beyond the immediate concerns of his 
characters to give their speech and actions a significance which 
adds to our understanding of life and its essential truths.”” In 
these days when there is so much tooting of “scrannel”’ pipes, it is 
heartening to hear now and then a note of clear music. If there is 
any teacher who has grown a bit weary of “arts” and “‘skills’’ and 
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“procedures” and “environments” and “‘reflexes’’ and the incessant 
palaver about “the contemporary scene,” he should turn to this 
article on Thornton Wilder. And when he has finished, he should 
reread a passage from Walter Lippmann’s tribute to Pius XI—a 
passage which defines the idea “upon which the civilization of the 
West is founded,” and “‘by which it will be restored and preserved:” 


“It is that because he is endowed with reason and can, therefore, choose 
between falsehood and the truth, man is an inviolable soul; that because 
he is an inviolable soul man must never be treated as if he were a thing: 
and he can never surrender to arbitrary unreason and brute force.” 


Our American Scene 

Lucyle Hook of the Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
describes a “‘project in the American novel” and at the same time 
furnishes her readers with a great deal of useful information. In 
a period of six weeks each of her pupils read “‘six basic novels and 
two supplementary” books. The basic novels selected were The 
Rise of Silas Lapham, The Red Badge of Courage, Ethan Frome, 
Giants in the Earth, Arrowsmith, and As the Earth Turns. Reasons 
are given for the chcice of these novels, and an excellent list of 
supplementary books is appended. The course was taught with the 
purpose of giving each student an ability “to judge a novel by his 
own set of rules instead of taking the word of some authority,” 
providing him with “‘a background of social studies and awareness 
of his surroundings, and making him able to “distinguish ‘the good, 
the true, and the beautiful’ from the ordinary run of the press.” 


The Inexperienced Teacher’s Preparation in Play Production 

Leah E. Jordan, who teaches English in the senior high school 
at Chester, Pa., offers an admirable paper “intended for the un- 
happy English teacher who is suddenly blasted from the even 
tenor of his way by the inescapable ‘request’ that he ‘get a play 
ready’.”” It is a compendium of technical advice which can be 
reviewed successfully only by an expert in dramatics. It is, never- 
theless, interesting to read and should be of great value to any 
teacher who is likely to be concerned with the directing of plays. 


Propaganda Enters the English Classroom 
From Helen I. Davis of De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York, comes an article explaining her method of teaching propa- 
ganda analysis in her English classes. The present reviewer has 
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no fault to find with the article, and he recognizes the fact that 
its author’s purpose is high; but he is more interested in some of 
the questions indirectly suggested than in the methods set forth. 
He is bitterly hostile to Hitlerism and is actively opposed to vicious 
propaganda which broadcasts obvious falsehoods; nevertheless, he 
sees difficulties in the way of those who are trying—and with the 
best of motives—to teach the analysis of propaganda. What is 
good propaganda, and what is bad propaganda? When a manu- 
facturer uses the radio to advertise a worthless or harmful medi- 
cine, we have an illustration of bad propaganda; but is a teacher 
qualified to decide whether a medicine is good or bad? Competent 
physicians should be allowed to decide. And should we not as 
teachers bend our efforts primarily to aid in the enacting of laws 
which would protect us from false propaganda of this particular 
kind? Then there is propaganda of another kind—the propaganda 
of ideologies. Can we stop such propaganda without destroying 
freedom of speech? As a matter of fact there is a great deal of 
educational propaganda. Just as there is propaganda for fascism, 
for communism, and for New-Dealism, so there is propaganda for 
radical educational Progressivism and for traditionalism. Which 
of them shall we attack in our classroom analyses? Of late years 
we have been subjected to a flood of naturalistic fiction, which in 
a very subtle way has preached the philosophy of defeatism and 
disillusion. Some of us consider that to be the very worst kind of 
propaganda; yet there are teachers, obsessed by the idea of being 
modern, who are eager to let immature readers go a browsing 
through that kind of stuff—readers whose minds are unfortified 
by sound training in the great tradition of our literature. 


Reorganizing English in a Small High School 

Ralph L. Harmer tells us how his school, the Greenville (Cali- 
fornia) High School, has reorganized its English curriculum. “Our 
problem,” he says, “differed only in degree from that facing many 
other schools. We found that many of our students were unable 
to write or recognize a complete sentence; their oral English usage 
was even worse than their written work; they were handicapped 
by poor reading habits; and they were unaware of methods of 
using available sources of information.”’ The reorganization con- 
sisted in the formation of groups in which the pupils could be 
given work best suited to their needs. The general operation of 
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the plan is illustrated by an analogy. “In our band,” the author 
tells us, ““we have first, second, third, and fourth clarinet parts. 
When a beginning clarinet student enters the band, he plays the 
fourth part; but if he improves rapidly, he need not be a Sophomore 
to play the third part or a Junior to play the second part. In other 
words, he plays that which he can play adequately, and progresses 
as rapidly as possible. Some few students may play in the band 
for four years and stiil be fourth clarinetists, but this does not 
mean that they have made no progress. The band is in itself a 
progressive unit, and is playing music of constantly increasing 
difficulty, so that the fourth clarinetist is today playing music of 
much greater difficulty than that which he played last year. So 
we consider our English curriculum a constantly progressing unit; 
and we put each student in the group where he may progress best 
to his own advantage.” Much may be said in favor of this plan; 
but again, the question arises as to who graduates? Does the 
student who stays in the lowest group all four years graduate 
along with the students who have reached the first group and 
satisfied its requirements? The plan may be good. Behind it, 
however, there seems to be the philosophy that we should lower 
our standards to meet the needs of those who cannot do respectable 
high-school work. Why is it that educators so seldom suggest 
putting the cart behind the horse instead of in front? Why not 
give a little attention to the elementary schools and try to secure 
for our high schools students who are properly trained in the 
fundamentals? Why not even do a little weeding out, if necessary? 
If we continue on the present track, it will be logical to reorganize 
college curricula so that those coming out of the high schools un- 
prepared will find courses suited to their lack of ability. Why not 
be truly democratic and give everybody a degree? 


English as She Is Wrote 


William L. Prosser, Professor of Law at the University of 
Minnesota, wishes his suggestions to be “provocative,” and they 
certainly are. He presents samples of English written by his law 
students on their examination papers. Here is one: 

“Defendent should be libel for the freight. Children are all ways foreseible 

by a reasonable man the fear of children and tieir consequences freight 

is all ways to be antissipated from a woman. Wimmen are afrad of 

children and she could forsee when he left the elevator open that there 
might be children and she might be frightened and have a miscarage. 
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The owner of a bilding is required to keep the premaces safe for people 

who come to visit the tennents and when he causes fear of children and 

a miscariage he should pay for the freight.” 
Readers who wish to get at the meaning of this passage are referred 
to the Professor’s article which begins on page 38 of the English 
Journal’s January number. The Professor admits that this par- 
ticular specimen is extreme, but he gives additional information 
which is sufficient to prove that something is wrong with our 
teaching of English. Of the author of another extract he remarks: 
“In sixteen years of education, through grade school, high school, 
and college, he has not acquired the ability to think through what 
he has to say, organize it coherently, and write it down.” The 
Professor places the blame in part on the widespread use of objec- 
tive tests. Perhaps he is wrong. Perhaps he should reorganize his 
curriculum to fit the needs of these students. Perhaps he should 
give them courses in spelling, remedial reading, telephoning- 
answering, conversation, and a few other subjects which are ex- 
tremely necessary and valuable, but which once came under the 
jurisdiction of the elementary school. 


Reading List Designed for Living 

A California English teacher, Evelyn Ruud, attacks the 
difficult problem of forming a reading list for her students. “The 
theme,” she says, “if there can be any in a reading course which is 
aimed at meeting exigencies and emergencies, is that of the need 
for more orderly, well-balanced living, founded on agriculture and 
tending away from the transient and insecure. If the prevalent 
shallowness in American life is the greatest menace for the future, 
then, of all places, we should begin to work at the bottom—with 
the lowest layer of society—and see if roots cannot be sent down 
from it.” 


The Effect of Extensive Teacher-Reading of Poetry 

An experiment tried at the Dewey Junior High School, Brook- 
lyn, is related by Rose Manicoff, one of the teachers there. This 
experiment was designed to show the effects of extensive reading 
of poetry by the teacher without comment, reading to pupils for 
appreciation and enjoyment, rather than for study. After explain- 
ing how she conducted the research, she states the results. She 
feels that thus “saturating” the pupils with poetry “‘is a means of 
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enriching the curriculum for almost all types of pupils; that it is 
a worthy incentive in creating an interest in literature; that it 
thus provides wholesome use of leisure time; and finally, that all 
these objectives can be obtained with a minimum of class time.” 
Somehow all this is a bit saddening. Of course, it is good to read 
poetry aloud to students of English, but what is the harm in making 
a few comments. If our educational administrators become con- 
vinced that the method here described is effective, they may find 
it advisable to employ a professional reader who can read better 
than any of us, and have him teach all the English classes in the 
country at one time by means of the radio. It would be a great 
saving for the taxpayers; and for us there will still be the WPA. 


— SAMUEL PENDLETON CowarDIN, JR., 
The Lebanon School, 
New Lebanon, New York. 


4. Modern Languages 
January, 1939 
Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


R. E. Monror, An Adventure in Teaching Foreign Languages. 

In attempting to estimate the forces in America which are 
challenging the claims of foreign languages to an honored place in 
curricula, Mr. Monroe quotes two sentences from high sources: 
(1) “foreign language teaching is an anarchy both in theories and 
works’; (2) “other fields (than foreign languages) are so much 
more important. . . . . _ that credits in foreign languages are 
not acceptable, even as electives.” 

Mr. Monroe accepts the first as an undeniable fact, and feels 
that the second has perhaps seemed justified by the ivory tower 
attitude of language teachers as a whole, not only as this attitude 
reflects indifference to the problem of establishing order in their 
house, but—and this is far more significant—as this attitude 
reveals the unwillingness and inability of foreign language teachers 
to deal with the realities of American life. He finds that certain 
foreign language teachers have attempted to adapt themselves to 
new conditions, by the simplification of texts, by easing the burden 
of study (French without Tears), so that the most indifferent and 
stupid pupil may be attracted. In so doing we have not really met 
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the challenge, but merely lowered the standards so that pupil 
resistance would be diminished. 

Mr. Monroe suggests that it is of the utmost importance: 
(1) to see the educational picture of America as a whole, the in- 
creasing number of students who, thanks to economic conditions, 
are continuing their secondary school and even college studies 
longer than their predecessors; (2) to select from these multitudes 
those for whom foreign language study will be profitable; (3) to 
envisage the task not only as specialists in our field but primarily 
as educators whose chief concern is the boy and girl in the class- 
room and his or her development; (4) to adapt to these individual 
students the subject-matter of our teaching so that the maximum 
good may be attained, not to satisfy abstract and perhaps anti- 
quated ideals of teachers, but to fit the students’ needs and appetites 
as thinking and feeling persons. 

The foreign languages have indeed seemed to stand on the 
periphery of things, firm in a fairly secure position, and in spite of 
direct method and reading method innovations have not offered a 
satisfactory solution to the American problem. There have been 
many lone voices crying in the wilderness and even some concerted 
action. But the sum total has not been very significant nor cer- 
tainly very effective. 

It is not perhaps that the foreign languages are in danger. 
The disheartening fact is that, though there are many valiant souls 
who are intelligently facing the situation as outlined in Mr. Monroe’s 
article, the majority of us continue to go our own more or less 
vigorous ways in the tracks of our ancestors. Mr. Monroe’s is the 
first in a series of articles to be printed in the MopERN LANGUAGE 
JouRNAL. Those which follow will presumably suggest methods of 
handling these linguistic problems. 


C. G. GuitLette, Modern Foreign Languages in a Social Study Pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Gullette is here concerned with the teaching of foreign 
languages, not as an isolated study branching off from the main 
center of educational theory, and leading to no particular destina- 
tion except mastery of the language, but with the relation of 
language study to other courses and to education in general. Per- 
haps the great contribution of the protagonists of the Social Studies 
will prove to be the integration of curricula and teaching, so that 
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instruction as a whole may have genuine purpose and meaning in 
the intellectual and emotional development of the student. With 
the broader interpretation of the term Social Studies, all courses 
must of necessity be included. It is merely a question of adapta- 
tion to the new concept, which is in reality little more than an 
humane and intelligent attempt to create order out of chaos and 
to bring into a natural relation the now artificially separate de- 
partments or stibjects. It is as Mr. Gullette indicates an antidote 
to the increasing emphasis on specialization. 


Correlation of language and other studies demands from the 
teacher “increased knowledge of other subjects” and a considera- 
tion of “what desirable social attitudes to develop and how to 
develop them.”” Mr. Gullette suggests methods of attaining these 
aims which seem eminently expedient but not necessarily profitable. 
The important contribution of Mr. Gullette’s article is the posing 
and recognition of the problem and the serious search for a remedy. 
We will, it is to be hoped, hear much more on this subject in the 
coming months and years. 


FreNcH REVIEW 


January, 1939 


L. Lanpre, Les Nouvelles Tendances dans (Enseignement des 
Langues Vivantes a la Fin de 1938. 


M. Landré, writing from France, presents a clear and well 
documented picture of the various curricula offered to the French 
student of today, with particular reference to the role of the modern 
foreign languages. Statements of particular interest to us are: (1) 
recognition of different types of students and the creation of lan- 
guage courses to correspond to the needs and abilities of these 
various types; (2) insistence on continued study of a language once 
begun; (3) the introduction of a second language; (4) discussion of 
method and content. The whole article is to us a revelation of 
order and plan as compared to the chaos and contradictions which 
are so marked in America. One lesson we can profitably learn 
from observance of the French system will certainly not come 
from a servile imitation but from an admission, such as the French 
have made, of the discrepancies of student capacities and the 
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resultant conception and plan of instruction which will enable us 
to make such distinctions. 
— Harris H. THomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


5. Natural Science 

“Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the respective 
fields of religion and science, they meet on common ground in the 
pursuit of truth and its influence upon human life and conduct.” 
Thus Sir Richard Gregory opens his splendid article Religion in 
Science found in the February issue of THE ScreNtIF1Cc MONTHLY. 
It is a good starting point for those of us who make an effort to 
help students build for themselves a philosophy in which religion 
and science exist together in a state of integrated orderliness. 
Teachers of religion have increasingly taken cognizance of science 
in carrying on their work, probably because they haven’t been 
able to avoid it. Teachers of science have paid little attention to 
religion in their work, probably because they have been able to 
avoid it. Are we missing our big opportunities? Shouldn’t we 
work with our teachers of religion and consider the part that we 
really ought to be playing in this religion-science area? Are we so 
busy with our test tubes, our scalpels, and our balances that we 
can take no time to contribute to the building of a life philosophy? 

Many of us teaching science are not too much at home in the 
realm of religion, and we do need ideas. Sir Richard’s article 
bristles with ideas, ideas that are too far-reaching and too well- 
stated to attempt to subject them to précis. He carries his thoughts 
into the field of “science and social ethics” and states very force- 
fully the point that workers in science can no longer remain in- 
different to the social consequences of discovery and invention. 
They can no longer “be silent while they are blamed for increasing 
powers of production of food supplies, providing means of super- 
seding manual labor by machines and discovering substances which 
can be used for destructive purposes. . . . The view that the 
sole function of science is the discovery and study of natural facts 
and principles without regard to the social implications of the 
knowledge gained can no longer be maintained.” 

Thoughts such as the above have been stated and restated 
until we are all very familiar with the ideas; and we can hardly 
take issue with them. But as science teachers what are we doing 
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about it? What can we do about it? Is it our job to do anything 
about it? Our students while in school, ought to become cognizant 
of the social problems caused, in part at least, by a highly developed 
science. The problem cannot fall entirely to the teachers in the 
social sciences, nor to the teachers of religion. Science teachers 
have a responsibility, and this writer is one who believes that it is 
high time we bent greater eflorts in doing a better kind of educa- 
tional job than we are doing at present. Sir Richard Gregory is 
responsible for these personal wanderings, but it is to be hoped 
that his articles will cause many others to do some wandering of 
their own. 

In the January issue of the JouRNAL oF CHEMICAL EDUCATION 
there appears the report of the New England Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers’ Committee on College Entrance Examinations. 
Undoubtedly many science teachers have seen this report in one 
form or another, but those who have not had access to this report 
should by all means read it. The main body of the report consists 
of a syllabus of topics to be covered by college preparatory students, 
topics upon which, according to the committee, the College En- 
trance Examination Board should base its examinations. Accom- 
panying the syllabus we find a series of recommendations which 
appear to be highly satisfactory. 

—Rosert N. HILkert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


6. Social Studies 
The Decline and Fall of the British Empire 
Rosert BrirrauLtt— Simon & Schuster. 262 pp. $2.00 

Coming fairly quickly upon the heels of Quincy Howe’s 
England Expects Every American To Do His Duty, this book will 
cause much doubt in the minds of those who think that the interests 
of the United States are bound up in England. For those who have 
been sceptical of England’s ideals, Beverly Nichols and Sir Philip 
Gibbs have contributed a certain polite gloom; Geoffrey Garratt’s 
Mussolini’s Roman Empire and William Ziff’s The Rape of Palestine 
were stinging attacks on England’s recent political behavior; 
Briffault’s book, ironic in its brevity, is plainly contemptuous. 
Written by a well-known English surgeon, anthropologist, and 
novelist—who, incidentally, returned his World War decorations 
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to the King on October 1, 1938—it is the most vitriolic attack 
made upon Great Britain in recent years. Originally planned some 
three years ago, the book was conceived and written to show how 
past influences created what the author calls ““The English Myth.” 
That was to have been the title, but events of last summer caused 
delay in publication and convinced author and publishers that the 
trend of affairs left them no alternative but to entitle it The Decline 
and Fall. 


The main theme of the book is that the world today, with its 
conflicts, oppressions, and baseness is largely due to England’s 
selfish interests, traceable throughout history, to be climaxed at 
Munich—so far! The author starts off to show that, contrary to 
popular belief, the history of the Empire began rather than ended 
with the battle of Waterloo. From that time on she became a 
world power; what had gone before was in preparation for the rise 
of the “meteoric empire.’”’ England actually played a very small 
part in Continental affairs until two hundred years ago; her empire 
was not deliberately conceived, and it was not until the last years 
of the nineteenth century that she thought imperially. The In- 
dustrial Revolution, claims the author, was the key to England’s 
greatness. Wealth squeezed from India in the eighteenth century 
but cleverly disguised under grandiloquent gestures such as the 
Clive legend, made the fortune of many a nabob and was then 
turned to good account in industrial enterprises. There is no 
parallel in history to the domination which England came to wield 
over the rest of the world in the nineteenth ceniury. England 
became the workshop of the world, its commercial distributor and 
carrier, and the world was her market. Her power and influence 
were due to no superiority of intellect or political ability, but 
rested exclusively upon an initial economic monopoly that could 
not endure for ever. 


From the Armageddon of 1914-18 England emerged victorious, 
but no longer economically supreme. Her total import and export 
trade in 1935 was about half what it was in 1913; her cotton manu- 
factures, upon which her initial commercial superiority had rested, 
are ruined; her mechanical leadership is gone; the coal industry 
is only half what it was; and her merchant marine, once ruler of 
the waves, is being competed off the seas. These factors constitute 
the actual disappearance of the concrete basis on which the entire 
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structure of her power rested. The assumption today that Eng- 
land’s position is due to imponderable virtues and mental qualities 
isa myth. The old empire is gone, for the self-governing Dominions 
are no longer exclusive fields for English investment and exploita- 
tion, and they have announced that no sentimental considerations 
shall stand in the way of their interests. Gone too is naval su- 
premacy—the one other material factor which constituted England's 
domination, for the power she conjured up to protect her Far East 
interests against German aggression, the Japanese navy, is no 
longer her watchdog. 

England’s political and strategic action in the postwar world 
is no longer directed exclusively towards the promotion of her 
material interests. For over the loss of her monopolies and the 
decay of her power hangs the menace of social change. Her one 
anxiety is to preserve the social sfalus quo; it takes precedence 
over the defense of her immediate concrete interests. In fact it 
sharply conflicts with those interests. Her policy is no longer to 
compass her greater material good, but to choose between two 
evils—the loss of her economic predominance, or the haunting 
fear of social change. The decadence of England and her imperial 
power cannot be denied. Blustering Nazis treat her with contempt, 
an Italian adventurer sneers at her “scrap-iron navy.” England, 
who would have fought France in 1898 for daring to send a handful 
of soldiers to Fashoda, who threatened Germany in 1911 for having 
the temerity to interfere in Morocco, stands by while Italy cripples 
her control of the Suez and while German guns render Gibraltar 
ineffective, cutting the “life-line of empire’ through the Medi- 
terranean and threatening Britain’s important route around Africa. 
And Mr. Sprague, economic adviser to the Bank of England 
delivers the crowning blow when he admits that, short of radical 
and inconceivable economic changes, ‘‘there can be nothing in the 
future for this country but a slow decline.” But slow the decline is 
not. Her economic monopoly has gone; in the longer perspective 
of history hers will have been a brief career. 

Briffault argues that the English myth consists in belittling 
the fact that England’s power has rested entirely on the material 
circumstances of her wealth and in representing that it has rested 
upon the innate and hereditary attributes of an outstanding race 
gifted with superior moral sense, ability, and wisdom. Every phase 
of her history is used to demonstrate the moral elevation, the 
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selfless devotion to public interests, the wisdom and farseeing 
judgment cf the leaders of English policy, a strange contrast to 
the baseness of recent British policy. 

England’s constitutional history does not demonstrate too 
clearly a far-sighted devotion to public interests; in fact its course 
has been determined by special private interests. The winning of 
her “‘liberties’”’ has meant “rights” for classes; ideals have never 
been evident. Early parliament was simply an aristocracy of 
barons for the protection of their own interests. The revolution 
of the seventeenth century was a class fight for class interests. 
The beginning of that century saw the aristocracy in a singular 
position. On the one hand the Stuart kings failed to understand 
the gentleman’s agreement by which the English gentlemen and 
not the King ruled England; on the other hand, the bourgeoisie 
were sufficiently insolent not to know their place. The consequent 
revolution—in which the aristocracy chose the reactionary side— 
was a full-blooded revolution. Before it there was no Parliament 
worth the name. After it there was. But English history has 
always been embarrassed by the civil war, and every subterfuge 
has been used to deny that English liberalism is as much a result 
of direct action as French Jacobinism. 

“It requires indeed a certain degree of subtlety to understand that 

England was and is a monarchy which is not a monarchy, a democracy 

which is not a democracy, that she has a constitution which has never 

been constituted, laws which are not on the statute book, has had a 


Reformation which was not a reformation, and a Revolution which 
was not a revolution.” 


In a biting chapter “Gentlemanly England”’ Briffault excori- 
ates every aspect of British civilization—social structure, govern- 
ment, religion, education. The public schools avoid “ideas,” and 
religion itself serves the purposes of the ruling classes. ‘‘Servile 
England,” the working classes, has been used by the industrialists 
to serve their purpose in the nineteenth century struggle against 
the landowning aristocracy, and has been so developed and con- 
trolled that the Labor movement today is one of the most effective 
instruments against anything savoring of the nature of revolution. 
England today is still the preserve of the few who actually con- 
trol it. 

For those same interests, British foreign policy has followed 
its course, presenting a marked contrast to the political outlooks 
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of Continental nations. Their policies have turned on questions 
of respective frontiers, territorial expansion, dangers of invasion. 
Hers was essentially extra-European. It has been camouflaged 
under the term Balance of Power, a euphemism comparable to 
“non-intervention” and “appeasement” in deliberate vagueness. 
Although she avoided Continental adventures, her economic and 
imperialist interests were inevitably involved in Continental politics. 
Those interests could only be promoted, without her becoming a 
Continental power, by so using economic and diplomatic pressure 
as to assure the military protection of those interests by the vicarious 
military action of others. English foreign policy does not give any 
evidence of one instance of generosity, or respect for liberty or 
international rights. And she is paying for that selfishness now. 


The course of political history in postwar Europe is fairly 
straightforward. The war ended abruptly by the German revolu- 
tion, and because of the fear of Soviet government in Germany, 
the Allies set aside all the usages of war by negotiating while the 
enemy was still in eccupation of Allied territory. By the manner 
in which the Armistice concluded the objects of the war, under- 
taken to lay for all time the recurrence of German militarism, 
were in a large measure abandoned. Not only did Germany feel 
that she had not been beaten but suggestions were even made to 
ask her co-operation against Bolskevism. Out of that situation has 
grown the immediate turn of events. But for their proclaimed 
purpose of anti-Bolshevist crusading, the Fascist States would 
never have been allowed to come into existence, nor received the 
support that has enabled them to carry on. The universal pre- 
occupation with Russian communism marks the distinction be- 
tween prewar and postwar politics. Prewar politics were con- 
cerned essentially with purely political issues, with national rival- 
ries for power, economic competition, and territorial disputes. In 
postwar Europe those political questions have become over- 
shadowed by social issues. Mussolini and Hitler were aware of 
this and acted accordingly. They have been allowed to tear up 
the Treaty of Versailles and become again the menace that brought 
death to ten million men. The pretense that toleration of their 


actions arises out of weakness of the democracies is a fraudulent 
fiction. 


England is playing today a far more prominent part in world 
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affairs than she ever did at the height of her power. The abandon- 
ment of her “‘splendid isolation” is imposed by necessity, for her 
prospects of security are no longer independent of other nations. 
She dreads war most fearfully, yet she arms as never before, un- 
knowing whence her enemy may come. She is not preparing to 
fight for her power against that of another nation, but for a world 
order with which her mere existence is inextricably bound. She is 
still the leader. Her domination over France has been sedulously 
fostered by permitting Italy and Germany to grow strong; the 
League of Nations has been used by her for her own ends; the 
Lytton Commission Report was a tacit understanding with Japan; 
the Ethiopian adventure was possible only when the British Fleet 
deliberately withdrew its blockade of Italy; the Spanish affair was 
too delicate to be entrusted to the many hands of the League and 
so was brought under England’s thumb in the guise of the ironic 
Non-intervention Committee, safely within British control in 
London. 

We have been witnessing the systematic sacrifice of national 
material interests to the promotion and support of the general 
cause of reaction against the menace of social change. The Medi- 
terranean, Gibraltar, Suez are given up—positions for which England 
would have once faced a European war; British ships are sunk, 
her men killed, but she takes no steps, for her Ministers refuse to 
answer questions in the House of Commons. England’s security 
at home, her very existence are menaced as never before, but 
England remains the supporter of the aggressors from whom those 
menaces come. Her former foreign policy nursed to maturity 
those very powers which may yet encompass her end. 

“The policy followed by the British government in the latter postwar 

period, its invariable support and protection of lawless, unscrupulous, 

and brutal Fascism, the sabotage of the League of Nations, the sur- 
render of Abyssinia to conquest by poison gas, the abandonment of 

China to Japanese savagery, of Austria to Nazi sadism, the unspeakable 

outrage of its co-operation in the assassination of democratic Spain, is 

the basest, most contemptible, and most criminal recorded in history. 

But it is not even intelligent from the point of view of the objects and 

interests which it is intended to defend.” 


Nazi experience has shown that the support of England to 
the protection of Nazi prestige is such that almost any object 
needed to maintain it can be obtained. But whatever Germany 
does may mean the undoing of England. Germany may feel Russia 
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too hard a nut to crack and she may have to maintain her prestige 
by moving westwards. But even if Germany does attack Russia, 
which is England's hope, the outcome in any case will be disastrous. 
Success to Germany would mean a Nazified Europe; defeat of 
Germany would mean the consummation of all that England’s 
policy is trying to avert. 

The final evidence of perfidy was the absorption of Czecho- 
slovakia by Germany. By specious words Chamberlain has pre- 
sented the occurrence as assuring peace, as the checking of lawless 
aggression of gangster dictators; that event has been represented, 
by critics, as a surrender. Actually it was “‘an eager and deter- 
mined co-operation and the culmination of all the ‘democratic’ 
governments’ previous aims and actions.” 

Mr. Briffault has a good case for much of his argument, and 
had no need to support it by overstatement and vituperation. 
His cynical anger and disgust deprive the book of much of its 
value, for his very violence arouses the suspicion that he protests 
too much. Perhaps it is deliberate exaggeration to provide an 
antidote to whatever pro-English sentiment may remain after 
repeated evidence of British two-facedness, culminating in that 
superlative deceiver Mr. Chamberlain. It offers considerable 
contradiction to those who see a black and white world, with 
Hitler the blackest of arch-villains. On the contrary the demo- 
cratic nations have built up most of our present world, largely 
under the domination and leadership of England. Perhaps isola- 
tion may yet be the best policy for the United States, particularly 
in a world where ideals seem strangely ill at ease. 

— LEonarp F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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